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( IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. F 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec01” on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
beer: received and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given uvon ap- 
plication. Z 
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Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 
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HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tus CuT Is Tur #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. 


case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


* The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 


this beautiful knife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $2...) We will club the Noveity 


Chicago, Ili, 


Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


aa” Please allow *bout two weeks for vour kuife order to be filiea. 

















We wish to make a liberal offer to those of our regular readers whose 
subscriptions are paid in advance. 
mail, in Son, 1903, an Untested Italian Queen for sending us $1.00 and the 
name and address of a NEW subscriber to the American Bee Journal for a 
year. This is indeed a big premium, as the queen alone would cost you 75¢. 

We are booking orders for Queens now for next May delivery. Will 
you have one or more? This offer ought to bring in many orders. Our 
queens are reared by the best queen-breeders, and give satisfaction. 


George W. York & Co., 144 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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An Italian Queen Free 
—IN MAY, 1903 


To Regular Paid-in-Advance Subscribers Only. 











It isthis: We will send you FREE by 


Address, 


Nov. 27, 1902. 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 





If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for. 
tunate as to have one of the “* Noveities,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
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* Editorial Comments. * 
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The Date of the Ontario Convention, the reports of 
which are read with much interest by many on this side the 
line, was set for Dec. 2,3 and 4. But Dec. 4is the day to 
vote on the referendum over there, and the Canadian Bee 
Journal says: 

The temperance cause (of which we are glad to say the 
majority of the members of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation are staunch supporters) requires every man at the 
polls that day. Wemust remember that it is not a political 
question, but a great moral issue that is at stake, the abo- 
lition of the drink-traffic. It may be, of course, that Onta- 
rio is not yet satisfied that she has sacrificed enough of her 
children to this demon of strong drink under the guise of 
‘‘liberty,’’ but there is a great opportunity now’ offered to 
have the ‘‘accursed’”’ thing removed, and Christian men 
and women should make the most of it. 


So the date of the Ontario convention has been changed 
to Dec. 16, 17 and 18, so that members may have a chance 
to vote on prohibition. Good for Kanuck bee-keepers. May 
they all help to win in the attempt to wipe out the worst 
foe of mankind. 





Old vs. New Combs.—The discussion as to whether 
bees prefer comb foundation or new combs to those black 
with age seems to be a perennialone. It seems a little 
strange that a thing upon which observations can be so 
easily and so fully made should remain year after year in 
dispute. Can it be possiblethat there is sucha difference 
in localities, or in bees, that one man shall find the oldest 
and blackest of combs preferred, while another shall find 
them used only asa last resort? While making plans as to 
the things upon which observations are to be made the 
coming year, let each one make a minute of this matter, 
and see if there can not be enough light thrown upon it to 
settle the question for all time. 





Catnip.—Editor Hill, 
speaks thus of catnip: 


of the American Bee-Keeper, 


‘‘ The big catnip balloon seems to have been pierced 
quite early in its vigorous flight by the snag of personal 
investigation. It is disappointing to be obliged to pursue 
old channels in quest of forage so very soon after having 
our catnip enthusiasm wrought to the extent of ecstatic 
anticipation ; but it now appears that we shall have to come 
to it.”’ 

From which it may be inferred that Mr. Hill is not in- 
tending to planta hundred acres in catnip, right away. 
But catnip is a good honey plant, just the same. 








Smelter-Smoke and Bees,—At the National conven- 
tion at Denver, mention was made of loss of bees in the 
vicinity of smelting works, especially the Salt Lake and 
Denver smelters, and, in the last Rocky Mountain Bee Jour- 





nal, C. P. Dadant gives an account of the same thing in 
the Old World, it being claimed that in the gases set free to 
float away during the smelting of the ores, there is enough 
arsenic to poison the bees, analyses of the dead bees having 
shown traces of arsenic in them, as alsoin the honey and 
pollen. The fruit-trees are also injured.so that they bear 
no fruit. May it not be possible that sufficient damage may 
be done without any arsenic in the case? In the coke re- 
gions of Pennsylvania trees are killed where there seems to 
be nothing but the smoke of the burning coal to injure 
them. At any rate, the moral is to keep away from such 
places, and to keep away a good distance, for the smelters 
kill bees at a range of five miles or more. 





Wild Cucumber is quoted in the Bee-Keepers’ Review 
as yielding honey abundantly until the vine is killed by 
frost. ‘That is by no means the case in northern Illinois, if 
the plant be the same. Itisa thing of great beauty, espe- 
cially when in full bloom, but it ceases to bloom and dies 
down long before frost. It has not been noted as a honey- 
yielder, although proper credit may not have been given to 
it. Can any one tell what its value isin Illinois and adjoin- 
ing regions? The illustration of the plantin the Review 
is from a photograph taken in Nebraska. Does it yield as 
abundantly in other parts of that State as in the region 
near Dr. Gandy ? 








The Double Hive, or what is called in England the 
Wells system—a hive with two compartments side by side, 
with a perforated separating wall, allowing the workers, 
but not the queen, to pass from one side to the other—-has 
now béen on trial for several years, and while some speak 
well of it, the testimony in general has not been such as to 
warrant its general adoption. One objection is, that when 
the colony on one side swarms, the colony on the other side 
is excited to swarming, whatever its condition may be. 
Another objection is, that when one side becomes queenless 
itis iikely to remain so, the presence of a queen on the 
other side preventing the bees from feeling their queenless- 
ness sufficiently to rear a new queen. 





Anticipatory Swarming, by means of shaking or 
brushing, will be a boon to some who have run out-apiaries, 
and have keenly desired some way by which the necessity 
for keeping a watcher constantly at each apiary might be 
avoided. Of course, the depletion of acolony by taking 
away brood that would in a short time swell the host of 
gatherers is a thing not to be desired, but thatis not so 
bad as losing the same amotnt of brood anda lot of bees 
besides in natural swarming. 

The greatest gain, however, will probably be counted 
by most to consist in the fact that by shaking swarms the 
bee-keeper is made master of the situation, having the time 
of swarming come at his calling, and not at the whim of 
the bees. Addto this the advantage over foul brood ob- 
tained, and it will be seen that this system of management 
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is one of immense advance. Indeed, where foul brood pre- 
vails, nothing more need be desired, although elsewhere 
bee-keepers will still sigh for a plan that will leave a colony 
undisturbed in possession of all its brood and bees through- 
out the whole season. & 





Twelve-Frame Hives are having something of a boom 
in Canada. R. F. Holtermann speaks highly in favor of 
them in Canadian Bee Journal, saying that the Bow 
Park Co., With which he is connected, are ordering 400 of 
them, and others are adopting them. A foot-note says: 


Since Mr. Holtermann wrote the above he has returned 
from extracting buckwheat honey at an out-apiary of 81 
colonies, and reports that while the bee-keepers in the 
vicinity secured practically no surplus buckwheat honey, 
his bees secured over 3000 pounds of surplus. This speaks 
well for the large hives. 














* The Weekly Budget. * 














THE CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION—Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Dec. 3 and 4—will be held in the Briggs 
House, Chicago, corner Randolph St. and Fifth Ave. It 
looks now as if: it would be larger and better than the Den- 
ver convention was. Still, it may not be quite equal to it. 
But let all come who can do so. Low rates at that time on 
all railroads centering in Chicago, on account of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition which is to be held here the 
same week. So there will be at least two “ big shows ”’ in 
Chicago at the same time. But this windy old city is big 
enough to havea number of shows going on all at once. 


THE APIARY OF Mr. N. NIELSON appears below. He 
has this to say of himself and his bee-keeping experience : 


I moved to this place 24+ years ago, and there had never 
been a plow or anything else here beforeI came. Every- 








APIARY OF N. NIELSON, OF SAC CO., IOWA. 





thing that is here I put here; it cost me $10 an acre, and it 
would sell to-day for $100 an acre, if it was for sale. 

Eight years agoI had an attack of spinal meningitis, 
and have not been able to stand the heat of the sun since 


that time, so I have adopted the bee-business for the heat 
of the summer. 


The season of 1901 was not a very good season for 
honey with us, as it was toodry. I had about 1400 pounds 
from 45 colonies: my extracted honey sold for 12% centsa 
pound, and the comb for 15 to 18 cents a pound. 

The picture was taken on a cold morning, as the pho- 
tofrapher said he would not take the picture if there were 
any bees flying. 

I have not had swarms this season so far (June 18) that 
I know of. I usedtoclip my queens, and intended to do so 
last spring, but I did not get at itin time. Losing my wife 
last fall left me with everything to look after, as she used to 
help considerably about the bees. There are five children 
and myself in the family. 

My hives are facing the east. There is a small build- 
ing in front of the bees used as an extracting-house; it is 
14x16 feet. I have a solar wax-extractor on the east side of 
the door. 


I think I have said all there isto be said of much in- 
terest, except to say the bees have paid me well so far. 
N. NIELSON. 


DENVER CONVENTION NOTES.—On page 677 we gave the 
last of our notes by the way, while on our Denver trip, 
describing Pike’s Peak and Manitou. That trip was taken 
on Monday forenoon, Sept. 8. In the afternoon our party 
took a carriage drive through the Garden of the Gods, as it 
is called. This garden is filled with stone or rock images 
that one can imagine are gods, such as the ancients may 
have worshipped. In many instances, however, one’s 
imagination must be very active and elastic in order to see 
all that the knowing driver explains. But it was a delight- 
ful drive of fouror five hours. There were seven of our 
party on this drive, Mr. J. W. Lloyd, wife and daughter, 
having joined us, or, perhaps, we would better say, that our 
party of four joined them, as they had been in Manitou for 
a week or more before we arrived. 


On Tuesday morning our party (increased to five by 
the addition of Miss Lloyd), started for South Cheyenne 
Canyon. Here was where we all mounted the snail-like 
burros, and wended our way upthe trail of the Canyon. 
The picture on the first page shows how our party appeared 
that beautiful September morning. 


We must confess that we are unable to do justice to a 
description of South Cheyenne Canyon, so we will make an 
extract from a publication which tells something of the 
beauties of the natural scenery that we were permitted to 
enjoy on that occasion : 


CHEYENNE CANYON. 


Oh, Cheyenne Canyon! in thy dim defiles, 
Where glooms the light, as through cathedral aisles, 
Where flash and fall bright waters, pure as air, 
Where wild birds brood, wild blossoms bloom, and where 
The winds sing anthems through the darkening trees, 
A presence breathes the tenderest melodies. 
—-STANLEY Woop. 


A half hour’s ride from Colorado Springs brings you to 
the entrance of the canyon. The road leads most of the 
way by the side -£ a beautiful stream thickly fringed with 
willows and cottonwoods. As the approach to the can- 
yon is neared these give way to a sturdier growth of spruce 
and pine, while underneath is a dense thicket of scrub-oak, 
hemming in the road on all sides, and, in the summer 
months, completely shrouding the low foot-hills in their 
dark, green foliage. 


The winding road, all the while closely following the 
curves of the stream, finally emerges from this labyrinth 
of trees and enters into the canyon proper, and here is un- 
folded to your view a panorama worthy of the artist’s pen- 
cil or the painter’s brush. 


Before you is a great cleft in the granite mountain, as 
though some mighty hand had split and wedged it apart 
that one might enter and behold the wondrous works of 
Time within. To the right is a massive granite shaft tow- 
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ering almost to the sky. ‘‘ Eagle Cliff” it is called, be- 
cause our glorious American bird has chosen it as a fit place 
to build its home. Just before you is another giant, 
‘* Mount Cutler,’’ equally grand and impressive, and cling- 
ing from its side, half way to its summit, and standing out 
in bold relief against the sky, are the ‘‘ Vacant Chair” and 
the ‘“‘Hindoo Baby,” each curiously-suggestive rock for- 
mations. 

But pass through the gate with me. 

Before us are two tremendous cliffs ‘“‘The Pillars of 
Hercules.’’ They seem to stand squarely across the can- 
yon, completely filling it and demanding a halt. The way 
seems barred, and the stranger is ata loss to know which 
way to go, but the brook has found a way, and so must we. 
Here is a most wonderful demonstration of the action of 
the water. For hundreds of feet the canyon at this point 
has been worn through the solid granite. On either side 
are perpendicular walis, nearly a thousand feet high, and at 
one place but 40 feet apart, barely giving room for the 
creek and roadway between them. Indeed, the whole space 
was originally occupied by the stream, which had to be 
crowded from its bed. 

A short distance beyond the “‘ Pillars of Hercules,”’ on 
the left, is Observatory Point. This is one of the objective 
points of the burro brigades, which leaves the terminus of 
the electric car-line at the entrance of the canyon. 


After proceeding through the ever-changing scenes in 
the canyon, we come to a place opposite Prospect Dome. 
This is a graceful, symmetrical pinnacle of granite, more 
than 300 feet in height. It stands alone in one of the side 
canyons like a watch-tower of the god of war, its base 
wrapped in a great cloak of dark, sombre evergreen. At 
this place the burro trail leaves the canyon and winds its 
way through a thickly wooded gulch to Point Lookout and 
the top of the Seven Falls, and from thence to Observatory 
Point, by whose base we have justcome. The view from 
this point is unsurpassed. At our feet is the canyon with 
its mass of rended and shattered cliffs, and the stream, re- 
sembling a mere ribbon of light, entwined among the trees 
far beneath. Over and beyond the rugged walls, and just 
without the break of the foothills, lies Colorado Springs— 
an emerald checker-board midway in the picture. Far be- 
yond are the great plains, rolling away like the waves of 
the ocean, to meet the sky. As we turn to the west the eye 
is dazzled with the unbroken grandeur of the mountains as 
they stretch away, tier upon tier, till they meet the blue 
horizon miles in the distance. 

But let us return to the canyon. A short distance 
above Prospect Dome and we come to the foot of the Seven 
Falls, where Nature out-does herself in a grand display of 
mighty cliffs and rushing waters. Here the canyon proper 
ends in a colossal amphitheater, down one side of which 
plunges the foaming torrent in seven distinct leaps from a 
perpendicular height of 234 feet. 

Untila few years ago our journey must have ended 
here, but modern enterprise has overcome the difficulty by 
the construction of a safe and easy stairway on the face of 
the wall to its top, so that now we may ascend and enjoy 
the beauties beyond. 

Overlooking the falls, and towering far above them, is 
Far View Observatory, from the top of whicha splendid 
view may be had of the falls and the canyon,and also 
through the entrance of the canyon out on to the plains for 
a hundred miles or more. 

Just above the Seven Falls is the junction of the two 
branches of the stream. The west branch, formed by the 
melting snows of Mount Rosa, flows through Arapahoe 
Pass, itself a beautiful canyon, over logs and boulders, un- 
der mossy banks; giant rocks and waving bushes, past nat- 
ural flower gardens, green meadows and thick forests, 
where bloom in wild charm and fragrance the columbine 
(the State flower), blue, white, and yellow; the tiger-lily, 
nursed and petted in the East; the primrose, flower of the 
night; lady-slippers, shooting-stars, buttercups, daisies 
and violets. Here, also, in their respective seasons, are 
wild raspberries, strawberries, thimbleberries, gooseberries, 
currants and cherries, and many other fruits and flowers 
which only attain their greatest beauty and charm in the 
wild and unkempt thickets where Nature plants and culti- 
vates in her own inimitable way. Here, too, we may find 
ferns of many varieties, and some that are foundin no 
other canyon in the vicinity. 

We stroll up along the left or south branch of the 
stream for a quarter of a mile through a beautiful grove of 
aspens and majestic pines, and among great granite boul- 
ders, to the foot of Boulder Point, where we commence the 
ascent of Midnight Falls, one of the most beautiful in the 








canyon. It is surrounded by alders, willows and birch and 
giant firs, pines and spruce, which, even at noon, almost 
exclude the sun’s rays, and always make a cool and quiet 
retreat. 

Just above the Midnight Falls, and along the west base 
of Boulder Point, are Granite Rapids, where, for 100 feet, 
the water rushes through a narrow trough in the solid flint- 
like granite cut by the ceaseless wearing of the never-tiring 
little brook, as it has, for ages, rushed downward to the 
greater leap below. A few more steps bring us to the Sil- 
very Juanita Falls, where the water for 50 feet rolls and 
rushes over the cliffs, breaking into silvery spray and 
sparkling in the sunlight, plunging at last into a beautiful, 
crystal pool, clear as air, with a pebbly bottom, and sur- 
rounded by magnificent, stately balsams, firs and spruce. 
Here is the place to sit for hours, communing with the 
brook, forgetting all care, and even the world outside with 
its hurry and noise, uninterrupted unless by some squirrel 
or bird. 

It is practically the universal verdict of visitors to South 
Cheyenne Canyon, that there is no place accessible to tour- 
ists, and of the same extent, which surpasses it in scenic 
attractions, and few that compare with it, not excepting 
the Yosemite Valley or the Alpine Gorges. The entire 
canyon, from the entrance to Juanita Falls—a distance of a 
mile and a half—presents a succession of the grandest 
views to be imagined ; while the beautiful brook of crystal 
water, a flora unsurpassed in variety and beauty, and the 
finest falls in Colorado add to its surpassing attractions. 


We do not think the foregoing description is very much 
overdrawn. Itis truly an Eden of beauty, and some day, 
if ever we can get to Colorado Springs again, we want to 
repeat the trip to South Cheyenne Canyon, burro ride and 
all. But Mrs. York was the only one of the party that 
didn’t enjoy the burro method of travelling. Next time 
she will ask to be excused, though, if we do say it, she 
looks ‘‘ as fine as a peach,”’’ perched up on her burro. 


By the way, the name of Mrs. York’s burro was 
**Satan.”’ He looks like him, doesn’t he? But Mrs. York 
could hold him down all right, that is, if 150 pounds (pure- 
gold weight and value) could hold down a couple hundred 
pounds of ‘‘ Satan.”’ 


THE MINNESOTA CONVENTION of bee-keepers will meet 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 3 and 4, 1902, at Minneapo- 
lis, in Plymouth Church, corner Eighth St. and Nicollet 


Ave. Among the good things on the program are these: 

Song—‘‘ The Honeysuckle and the Bee’’—Miss Edith 
Dexter. 

‘‘Something of Benefit to Beginners in Bee-Keeping”’ 
—A. E. Hooker. 

‘“‘Some of My Experience in Keeping Bees in Minne- 
sota ’’—-Wm. Cairncross. 

‘*Disposing of Our Crop of Honey tothe Best Advan- 
tage ’’—S. Lindersmith. 

‘* Bees on a Poultry Farm ’’—Victor D. Caneday. 

** Honey Exhibits ’’—Walter R. Ansell. 

Address by Superintendent Gordon on the honey ex- 
hibit at the Minnesota State Fair. 

‘* Bees on the Farm ’’—Mrs. D. C. Hazleton. 

**Use and Abuse of the Honey-Bee ’’—Frank Yahnke. 

Address by G. L. Dingman, State Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner. 


The program says: ‘‘ Please do not forget to buy your 
tickets for the Horticultural meeting, and take certificates 
for them to get reduced railroad rate.”’ 





Srerererrrrrrrrrrrrrrr(y | 
Prverreereceeerirrrrrrrrrrrrr ri 


Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this ‘journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 


send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 


a ene 
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Convention Proceedings. 











THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 33d Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Denver, Col., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, 

Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


(Continued from page 742.) 


Pres. Hutchinson next called on Mr. R. C. Aikin, of 
Colorado, to read his paper on 


PUTTING UP EXTRACTED HONEY FOR THE RETAIL 
TRADE. 


With many this is a burning question. For several 
years there has been a subdued and smoldering fire going, 
sometimes a good-sized smoke and considerable darkness, 
now and then enough light to let us see what the smoke was 
about. Well, Ithink there have been some of the brethren 
around poking the fire to make the blaze shoot up on high 
so that those at a distance could see, and I have a suspicion 
that that Irish mud-and-stone man from Toledo, Ohio, as- 
sisted by that other Irishman from Flint, Mich., has been 
putting upa jobon me. Just think of it, after all the rum- 
pus I have had with the Ohio Fowls and others, then, to cap 
the climax, ask me to treat this subject before this body of 
the wit and wisdom of the land, and me to prepare in ad- 
vance what I have to say, and send a sample of the whole 
thing to that Chicago Irishman, so he could come prepared 
to lick me! But, brethren and sisters, I am stillon the 
‘‘ ridge pole,’’and just as happy as an owl, and I will bet 
that I can fight just as long in this high altitude as all three 
of the other Irishmen. ‘So up go my sleeves, and now 
watch the sparks fly. 

You want to know how to put up extracted honey for 
retail, do you? Well, ask ‘‘ Yorrick,’’ he will tell you to 
find the ‘‘ Root’ of the matter in his catalog printed down 
at Medina, and when you have found that the price of one- 
pound glass jars is almost 4 cents each at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, and even 4 cents each at Indianap- 
olis, just send in an order and put your honey up in these. 
‘* Jones pays the freight’’ on these jars, and stands break- 
age; of course the supply dealer could not possibly do it ! 

You see that your honey is thoroughly liquid—if any 
granules, melt them; and as the wholesale price of ex- 
tracted honey delivered in Chicago is 5 to 6 cents—call it 6 
—then deduct 4% of a centa pound for freights (that’s the 
car-rate to Chicago), and another % for cans in which to 
ship it, then a 5 percent commission, which is three-tenths 
of a‘cent, then allow two-tenths of a cent more for freights 
on the package (cans and boxes) and for postage, collec- 
tions, etc., and you have just 4 cents left as the worth of 
your honey. 

We mean that when honey delivered from Denver to 
Chicago brings 6 cents there in car-lots it is worth 4 cents 
at your honey-house. Put the 4-cent honey in the 4-cent 
jar, then add one cent for the freights you paid on the jar, 
and one cent more for your trouble in filling and boxing 
these jars ready for shipment, and you have a net price of 
10 cents as the cost of your honey ready for the railroad—4 
cents for honey and 6 cents for the other things. 


Let me tell a little story. Onceon a time there wasa 
great hooting by one of the big owls down East, just to 
scare some of the other tribes out West. Well, I just 
thought I would try an experiment and see if high-priced, 
glass-packed honey in the loweraltitudes wasa myth or not, 
so I sent some honey into—well, away beyond Chicago— 
with instructions for the receiver, who was an honest man, 
to sell it, and after paying himself, and freights, etc., to 
send me the balance; and, sir, not one cent came back ! 


If you live near a big city, and have weaithy and stylish 
customers who do not care for price, so the honey looks 
nice through clear glass, and costs more than common peo- 
ple pay for it, pack itin glass every time, and stick on the 
price. I have figured it was worthat your honey-house in 
those jars 10 cents each. You are catering to the users of 





luxuries, and as luxuries do not sell so well because the con 

sumers of them have other luxuries of many kinds, and are 
a set of dyspeptics, and eat very lightly at best, and because 
luxuries are always uncertain of sale and subject to fluctua- 
tions, you ought to and must have a good commission to pay 
for insurance, taxes, and your own trouble andrisks. You 
should add about 40 percent for your profits, another 40 for 
the retailer and others, aud say 20 percent for the railroads 
and carriers. This will make the honey sell at 20 centsa 
pound and upward. This is for the small percent of the 
very wealthy who do not eat much honey, because they 
have so very many other good things. 

If you have to sell to people like yourself, who have to 
work on from $200 to $600 salaries, and economize very 
closely to make ends meet, they can not and will not pay 15 
cents for glass and things to get 5cents worth of eating; 
and for that trade you must put up your honey so as to get 
it to them with the least possible expense for fancy wrap- 
pings; they want something to put totheir ribs and to keep 
the babies from actual starvation. This is the big—let us 
spell that with capital B, I, and G—class of consumers. Put 
their honey into common lard-pails, wooden or pasteboard 
boxes, paper bags or some other cheap package that will 
get the goods there cheaply, yet neat andclean. If you 
want to sell lots of honey at retail, just cater to this trade, 
and you will enter a field that is as wide as the commercial 
world, few competitors, and a vast hordeof hungry mouths. 
Do not go on trying to feed and stuff the wealthy who are 
already too full, but reach out to the middle and lower 
classes, who must, of necessity, look twice and think many 
times before buying a useless and expensive piece of glass- 
ware to get a little sweet. 

Not one in a hundred have any use for the glass bottle 
after the honey is out of it. Sometellus these packages 
are valuable after the honey is out of them, but I tell you 
that very few of those who do and who oughi to consume 
honey—such as the very wealthy in brown-stone fronts, 
and the laborers who have not a fruit-tree to their name— 
would or could use empty honey-jars, sothat argument does 
not ‘‘go’’ where proper intelligence prevails. 

Then, too, honey in glassis and must be fancy; it won’t 
hold its place unless it is. It must be put up so that it will 
remain liquid and clear, which means an expensive bottling 
plant such as the ordinary bee-keeper can not have. Or, in 
lieu of this, the goods must not get beyond the immediate 
neighborhood of the producer or packer, for he must-ex- 
change or reliquefy when it candies or getscloudy. The 
great producing districts are altogether too far from the 
consumer for this taking-back method, and even if close it 
is a very unsatisfactory and expensive plan, andcan not 
prove practical with one producer in a hundred; for general 
results it is a mere makeshift. 

I do not deny that there is a demand for fancy goods 
putup in fancystyle. Such havea place; but that such is 
practical for the average producer, and forthe wholesale 
producer in the average locality,I do most emphatically deny. 
Give me 100,000 pounds of No. 1 extracted honey to pack in 
lard-pails before it has had time to candy the first time, and 
I will guarantee to sellit within a year and get better prices 
than can be had for the same honey in 5-gallon cans, and 
better prices than can be had for the same in glass, outside of 
the limited, fancy city trade. When I say better prices, re- 
member that Ido not mean that the gross price will be 
more, but I do mean that the producer will ze/ more out of 
hiscrop. I also mean that the goods will reach a field that 
is neglected, and where it will do the most good to suffering 
humanity. 

But some honeys will not candy freely and quickly, 
which is the misfortune of those who have such; it won’t be 
long until many will be hunting methods by which to cause 
rapid and complete candying, which probably will not bea 
serious problem. We want the honey to candy guickly and 
solidly, be packed right into the retail package from the set- 
tling-tank, and the package to be the very cheapest that 
will successfully carry the goods to the consumer at a mini- 
mum of cost. At the present time lard-pails and paper- 
bags are the most feasible thing available until something 
better is invented. This may seem strange to many, but 
the proof is in the eating of the pudding, and I have par- 
taken thereof. To get into the forefront of the battle is 
to be a target for the bullets of theenemy, butit is good 
for the cause. Every good thing has to run the gauntlet of 


criticism and meet with opposition, and the lard-pail-paper- 
bag-candied-honey scheme is, and will be no exception to 
the good, old rule. 

In short, extract your honey into the big—yes BIG- 
honey-settling tank, from the tank draw into nothing more 
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expensive than tin, that which will candy into pails, and 
that which will not candy into sealing packages, and then 
put it into the hands of the retailer, and it is bound to sell. 
Every package must have printed instructions for liquefy- 
ing, and the producer’s or packer’s guaranty ; put out noth- 
ing of which you are ashamed or unwilling to back up. 


_ Now, brethren, pile ona few more sticks to the burn- 
ing ; let us have a big fire,and warm upto the subject; 
hew to the line and make the chips fly. R. C, ATKIN. 


Pres. Hutchinson—We have had a most excellent paper 
on avery practical subject,and of course it will give us 
something to discuss; but before we take up the general 
discussion we would like to hear from the gentleman who is 
on the program to respond—Mr. York. 

Mr. York—I would like to have you keep one eye on this 
glass jar of liquid honey which I hold in my hand, and the 
other eye on me and on the paper while I read. 


PUTTING UP oe da FOR THE RETAIL 
A 


My good friend who has just preceded me seems to be 
** Aikin ”’ to see a big fire and lots of smoke. If he’ll just 
wait until he leaves this world (or, maybe before this hour 
passes,) he may see and fee/ more fire and hotness than he 
wants. But doesn’t he know that so much fire might /igue/y 
his granulated honey, that he has been trying to get you all 
to believe is the only form in which extracted honey should 
be put upon the market ? 

Then, the idea of calling three of us members /rishmen, 
when there isn’t a drop of Irish blood or blarney in any of 
us—except it be Dr. Mason / And he hasn’t any more than 
two drops! Why, a man that will publicly cast reflections 
upon fairly respectable people, and misjudge them, surely 
can not be ina proper frame of mind or brain to discuss 
this momentous subject before such a select audience as we 
have here to-day., 

But my “ Aikin ”’ friend is not what I’m to talk about, 
even if he is an interesting subject, so I’ll dismiss all 
further thought of Aim for a little while, and tackle his 
subject. 

In the first place, I don’t believe in starting out to feed 
all creation with honey. And almost making them a pres- 
ent of it, besides. What costs practically nothing is valued 
at just about as much as it costs. If all were to granulate 
their extracted honey and offer it at from 8 tol0centsa 
pound, there wouldn’t be more than a few grains per capita 
for all the Irishmen alone—that is, if you would call every- 
body an Irishman, as Mr. Aikin seems to do. And, the 
next thing, the price would be raised, because of the scarcity 
of the sweet article itself. : 


Honey is different from most other table articles. It is 
a necessary delicacy, not to be eaten as you do potatoes, 
soup, andcorn-meal mush. A little of it at a meal—like but- 
ter—is all any reasonable person should want, unless he 
eats witha shovel, when, of course, he must have granu- 
dated honey. I will admit that such honey can be shoveled 
in faster than if it were in the liquid form. 


But when I put extracted honeyon the market I don’t 
want to have to spend valuable time in telling people that 
it isn’t sugar, or lard, or grained goose-grease. Every one 
knows, if he knows even a little bit, that all Aoney is in the 
liquid form when taken from the hive. Then why not pass 
iton to thecrowd in its original, sparkling form, and not 
try to tell them how to liquefy it the first thing ? 

Again, honey is a tempting thing when it glistens 
through clear flint glass. What is18 or 20 cents for a 
pound of such concentrated sweetness? Why, there area 
good many people that will blow in 10 cents for a cigar and 
then blow it allout again in smoke. Two useless blows for 
adime. And if the cigar blower is a big ‘‘ blow’ himself, 
you have three blows all in one, and all for 10 cents! Now, 
think of the pleasure and strength to be derived from the 
price of ‘wo such cigars invested in a pound of honey! Who 
would forego it if he only knew how good it is in the liquid 
form on bread, biscuit or flapjacks. And the people are 
learning every day that honey is a fine thing to eat—and 
not to be stored out of sight in tin, wood or paper-bags in 
the granulated form. 

Now, perhaps, I have said enough on this part of the 
subject, so I will further consider the best packages to 
use for the retail trade. 

I’m a defender of glass packages for the retail trade. 
As in a few other things connected with bee-keeping, locali- 
ties differ, but in the majority of the retail stores glass jars 
holding % or 1 pound each are the preferred sizes, retailing 


at 15 and 20 cents respectively. In a country trade, when 
selling from house to house, the quart and pint Mason jars 
are best, or tin pails of various sizes. But it is utterly use- 
less to talk of large glass or tin packages for the ordinary 
city retail trade to be handled by the grocers. And that is 
where the bulk of the surplus crop of the best extracted 
honey will eventually find the greatest demand—on the 
tables of the city people. 

There is no need of bee-keepers trying to compete with 
cheap and adulterated table syrups or mixtures that are 
found in nearly every open market. What they should do 
is to produce only the finest honey, put it up in convenient 
packages for home consumption, and then go out after the 
people. I know men who are working on this plan, and 
their trade is constantly gaining in volume, and in satis- 
fied customers. 

We must remember that Mr. Aikin is a producer, and 
his little crop of honey, or what he handles, is scarcely a 
spoonful compared with the aggregate product of honey of 
the whole country. What he has said may do in Ais locality, 
and in Ais hands, but don’t any of you ever go to any large 
city and try to put his methods into practice. If you do 
you will regret it. You can’t succeed. Life is too short. 
You’ll be gray-headed, or bald-headed, long before you can 
work up a paying trade. 

PerhapsI have said enough for now, especially fora 
small man, and so far away from home. If I have helped 
to fan the blue blaze I trust there will be plenty to blaze 
away. Itis one of the liveliest topics before this conven- 
tion. The bulk of the honey put upon the market to-day is 
extracted honey. And I am glad of it. What you want 
to know is the best and most profitable way of getting it 
allon the tables of the people. You don’t need to care 
whether the poorest people get it. You are not in the bee- 
business for your health alone. Some of you are making 
your living at bee-keeping, even if not a fortune besides. 
What you want to know is, how to realize the largest pro- 
ceeds from the sweet product of your apiaries. But you 
can’t all go into the retail honey-business. Such being the 
case, you should get in touch with those who are putting 
up honey for retailers, and see that they handle your honey. 
But you must produce a fine, thick, well-ripened article. 

Well, I was going to stop before this. I will do so now. 
But be sure to make the fire that follows so fearfully hot 
that Mr. Aikin’s granulated honey will be liquefied so that 
even ‘‘spoony”’ people can get it down without pick, shovel, 
and elbow-grease. 

Now chip away, and see a glorious blaze! 

GEORGE W. YorRK. 


Pres. Hutchinson—You have a burning subject, now 
fire away at it. 

F. H. C. Krueger—I don’t want to have anything to do 
with this fight—I just want to tell my experience, that is 
all. I have been in the bee-business for nearly 45 years; I 
have made it a point to produce nothing but extracted 
honey, and I never had any trouble in the world to sell it. 
I always had less honey than I could sell. My first experi- 
ence was in Kentucky. Of course, the prices were mag- 
nificent; I sold my extracted honey by the barrel, whole- 
sale, at 18 and 20 cents a pound. 

Pres. Hutchinson—The question is,as to the best way 
of putting up honey for the retail trade. How did you put 
it up yourself for the retail trade ? 

Mr. Krueger—At that time what I didn’t put upin bar- 
rels I put ap in 2-pound glasses, which I shipped to con- 
sumers and grocerymen in the different cities, and the bulk 
I sold by the barrel. I came to Colorado, and when I ex- 
tracted my honey first it was a drug on the market. Why? 
I put it up in pound glasses and 2-pound glasses, and car- 
ried it around in Denver. Of course,I sold it all, but it 
was a great deal of trouble tome. At the present time, as 
I put it up, the smallest amount I sell is a Mason jar—three 
pounds—the next isa half-gallon tin-pail, and the third is 
a gallon pail, andthe fourth is 75 pounds in a big, round 5- 
galion can. I fillitup with from 75 to 76 pounds, and I 
have no trouble in selling it. I want to say this,if people 
know that you give them a good article you will have no 
trouble to sell it. 

First, when I went around and sold my honey in one 
and two pounds, it looked like clear and nice honey, just 
exactly like that looks, and the people said it looks too nice, 
it must be adulterated. I said to them, ‘I give you this; 
you can taste it, andif you afterwards think it is adulter- 
ated I will give you another one for a present.’”’ I never 
had to give one away; they always wanted some more. But 





that was too much trouble, so I put it up in half-gallons and 
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two-gallons. I have now in my possession letters showing 
that I could sell over 1500 pounds in Denver to my con- 
sumers. The only principle is to deal honestly with the 
people, and give them a good article, and then try to get as 
many consumers as youcan. That is my experience, and I 
make the most money in that way. Although some of the 
bee-keepers here in Denver tell me, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Krueger, 
you will have to produce comb honey,’’ I never expect to 
do so; still, I would not say I may not have to do it by-ana- 
by. Isell some to the grocery people here in Denver. I 
saw they had honey on the shelves which was adulterated, 
in nice, white-glass jars, and one of them told me, ‘*I have 
lost every customer; they don’t want to buy that stuff.”’ I 
said, ‘‘ Here isa 5-gallon can; put it up to suit yourself ;’’ 
and to-day he tells me he has all his customers back. 

I believe we should try to sell it in as large a pail as we 
can, and sell it to the grocerymen and the hometrade. I 
sold one company about 2500 pounds, and another company 
2000 pounds. 

Mr. Lovesy—I have introduced on our marketa glass 
jar, but it isa quart jar; I callita family package. When 
I commenced to introduce the package on the market in 
Salt Lake City people told me I couldn’t sell it; they wanted 
those little jelly glasses, and if I had anything larger than 
that they wanted this size jar—quart Mason. I said I was 
going to put the quart jar on the market. It was the store- 
keepers who didn’t want it, but I finally got it introduced, 
and now where I sell one dozen of the small I sell 30 dozen 
of the quart jars. I sellthem for 27% cents a jar, and they 
retail for 35 cents; they get more honey for their money, 
they get 3 pounds of honey, andthe jar fora nickel. The 
package helps to sell the honey; the jar is in demand all 
over the United States—the Mason quart jar—and the con- 
sequence is, sometimes I retail 1000 to 1200 pounds of honey 
by the dozen in Salt Lake City in the quart jar. I sella 
few in small jars anda few in jelly glasses, but the quart 
jar is the package, and the one I sell the most of. 


Mr. Coggshall—I will stand by Mr. Aikin in regard to 
selling honey. There is one thing I want to add to it 
which will help the everyday sale. In running over the 
honey wait till it begins to candy a little bit, and then run 
it; it will make the flavor much better, and granulate much 
finer. 

L. F. Juno—I would like to know how Mr. Krueger gets 
75 pounds in a 5-gallon can. 


Mr. Krueger—That is all right; that is what it weighs. 
If you don’t believe it come up and I will weigh one for you. 


E. Davison—There isa great deal of agitation in regard 
to distributing our extracted honey, and there isa great 
deal of agitation in regard to the size and kind of pack- 
ages which we use. We have two papersin our town, and I 
have an advertisement in each of them, something like this: 

‘*Wanted.—Gallon syrup-pails in good condition, with 
lids to fit. We will take some half-gallons.”’ 


I pay 5 cents a piece for the gallon, and 3 cents for the 
half-gallon. Thereis a great dealof this common syrup 
used in our section of the country, andI don’t find any 
trouble in getting all of the pails I want in good condition 
for 5 ceuts a gallon; and I put up my extracted honey in 
that shape. I furnish the grocery stores there with these 
gallon pails at 90 centsa piece, and the half gallons at 45 
cents a piece. Wherel retail to my customers] sell the 
gallon pails at $1.00, and the half-gallons at 50 cents. 
These gallon syrup pails,as you probably all know, hold 
less than 12 pounds—probably a fraction over 11 pounds; 
I put these in the grocery-stores, and I find that the grocery- 
stores that are handling these in that way are building up a 
nice trade in extracted honey in that size packages. It is 
a matter of education. There are twoor three grocery- 
stores in particular that have a good trade; people that 
want extracted honey go there for it; they know what kind 
of honey they get, and the kind of package; and nearly all 
that I sellis in gallon pails, and very few call for half- 
gallons. 

Dr. Miller—The only extracted honey in which I deal is 
alfalfa honey, so far as the extracted part is concerned, and 
I prefer it in 5-gallon tin cans; I always dispose of all I 
get in that form. I buy just as often as I need it a 5-gallon 
can for use on my own table. 


E. Davison—I would say Ialways puta label on these 
cans. I have 60-pound cans that I call my storage cans. If 
any one wishes a 60-pound can I have it. I sometimes sell 
60-pound cans to the groceries, and they put itinto the 
Mason jars to suit themselves. 

(Continued next week.) 
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The Sisters Department—Smoker-Fuel. : 


BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


R. EDITOR :—I am so glad you have added that Queen- 
Bee-keeping department to the ‘“‘Old Reliable.’”’ May 
it expand, and continue to expand, until—no, not til! 

the drones are all crowded out, but until it shall occupy as 
many pages as the queen occupies frames of comb in the 
hive ! 

What a gay time these Queens can have all alone. It 
does not smack of perverseness to defend one’s position 
with spirit and strenuosity, if logically done, unmixed with 
irritability. It ought to be one of the most interesting de- 
partments—be co-extensive with the life of bee-keeping and 
that of the Journal. 

At times, one might feel like making the acquaintance 
of some one of those ‘‘ queens,’’ but my advice is: If you 
know when you are well off, you’ll be careful how you intro- 
duce yourself. I don’t want both of my eyes swollen shut 
with puncture from the poison-pointed pen of one of these 
analytical ‘‘queens.’’ I’d fear to approach one of them, 
though protected with a Globe veil. No, no, I shall admire 
them at a distance. 

Any old drone, who has the temerity to interfere, in the 
least degree, with the internal arrangement or manage- 
ment of this ‘‘ hive,’’ is to be pitied. One old fellow has 
essayed to do something of the kind already, and, from ap- 
pearances, has been “‘ gone for,’’ with something worse than 
smoke from salted old rags. He looks as if he had been 
stung right on the endof his nose. No, no, I’ll tell you: 
Keep out of that enclosure, or you'll have a tune hummed to 
you in ‘*‘ Rag-time,’’ and you’ll wish you’d done your buz- 
zing and dancing out in the woodshed, or behind the barn. 

Now, Mr. Editor, on this smoke question, allow me just 
a word—this is for the drones, understand, and for them 
alone. 

Has any one ever tried decayed appletree wood? I’ve 
tried almost everything from hardwood to saltpetred rags, 
and nothing suits me so well, unless it be dry, decayed elm- 
roots. There is none of that black, liquid creosote, dripping 
all over everything, and making a nasty mess, as is pro- 
duced by almost every other fuel used. It ignites quickly 
and, when packed closely, will keep, if the smoker is not in 
use, for halfaday. Butthis may be another question of 
locality, as we find almost everything else in bee-keeping is 
getting to be. Of course, this may be emphatically a ques- 
tion of locality, for you must be in the neighborhood of an 
old, decaying orchard to be able to secure the fuel; but I 
would go some distance to get it or elm root. 

Now, remember I’ve said nothing about chips, nor have 
Ia ‘*‘ chip on my shoulder.’’ Walworth Co., Wis. 


4 
Various Methods of Rearing Good Queen-Bees 


BY A. C. F. BARTZ. 


HAVE followed the discussion on queen-rearing with 
more than usual interest, because when such men as Dr. 
Gallup, Henry Alley, and Mr. Doolittle ‘‘ take the floor,”’ 
it becomes interesting to learn what the results may be. 
At one time during the dispute I had decided to keep still, 
and it would probably have been the best thing I could do, 
after all. But after seeing that the victory of the battle is 
leaning as much one way as the other, excepting the state- 
ment on page 596, together with that of Editors Root and 
Hutchinson taking a stand with Dr. Gallup, I feel encour- 
aged to venture to give a little from my own experience in 
queen-rearing. And before I make any further statements 
I would like to have it understood that I do not rear queens 
for market ; so what I intend to say in the following is not 
intended as free advertising. 
Now, then, the statement has been made by Dr. Gallup 
that really good queens can be reared in strong colonies 
only, and from embryo queen-cells. Mr. Alley claims the 


best queen he ever owned was reared in a small nucleus, 
and advocates the nucleus method as the only right method 
for queen-rearing. Mr. Doolittle, who, I suppose, is as able 
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in the business as either Dr. Galitip or Mr. Alley, claims 
better results by the dipped-cup method; and either one 
boasted of his own success in producing the best queens ; 
and their articles have a tendency to make us poor honey- 
producers believe that queens reared by their plans are the 
only ones good for anything. 

I do not blame them for speaking a good word for their 
own business, but after trying the three different methods 
in question, I have found out that: for the honey-producer 
the best and cheapest queens can be reared by the Gallup 
plan. I do not mean to say that every queen reared under 
the swarming or supersedure impulse is perfect. O, no! 
But I mean to say if the very best stock is used for the pur- 
pose, and an abundance of stores being on hand orsupplied, 
the result will be a success. I will pay $25.00 to any queen- 
breeder who can rear a better queen by either the Doolittle 
or the Alley plan (from either his or my stock, if he so de- 
sires) than I can, or the bees themselves, according to the 
Gallup or natural way. What is the use of talking or writ- 
ing ? The “ proof of the pudding lies in the eating.’’ After 
having bought dozens of queens from different breeders, to- 
gether with hundreds of colonies of bees, and carefully not- 
ing the difference in the amount of honey they gather, I 
ought to know whereof I speak, And, which is the best 
queen? Now, I wish to say right here, that it is not color, 
or any other quality, excepting the amount of honey, and 
consequently the amount of money received, per colony. I 
have had colonies of bees gather 8 supers of 28 sections each 
in one season; and in 1898 I had 38 colonies averge 100 
pounds of comb honey to the colony, together with doubling 
their number in increase. How’s that for naturally-reared 
queens ? 

Now I wish to give the beginner, and those not so much 
advanced as the professional queen-breeders, a simple 
method by which they can rear as good a queen as there is 
in theland. The method is as follows: 


Rear a few queens under the swarming impulse—from 
eight to a dozen of the very best stock you have, marking 
in your diary or on the number-tag of each queen the num- 
ber of the mother she was reared from. The following sea- 
son test as to their honey-gathering qualities, and after 
having found which ones are the best and most uniform, 
rear from their mother the supply for your yard as follows: 


Early in the spring, if the particular colony in question 
should for some cause or other not be very strong, make it 
so. Coax and crowd the colony to start toswarming. When 
the queen-cells are begun in the colony, put a queen-exclud- 
ing sheet under the entire hive. Now watch for the queen- 
cells to become ripe, and take out the ripe queen-cells as fast 
as they become ripe. I have taken as many as 50 queen- 
cells from a single colony by this plan. More queen-cells 
will be built if a brood-comb be cut in two lengthwise about 
half way. The brood-comb should be an old one—a black 
one if it can be had—as the bees do not like to build it down 
as they willa new one, but will start a lot of queen-cells on 
the lower edge. In this way you can keep on rearing 
queens as long as the colony insists on swarming, and good 
ones. 

Never select a queen for breeding that has simply a 
large force of bees and 10 or 15 combs of brood, for that is 
no evidence of her being a good one. The only test that I 
know of is the amount of honey they have gathered, and if 
comb honey is desired the whiteness and the plumpness of 
their sections. 

I have had large colonies in the spring like Mr. Doolit- 
tle wrote of years ago, that promised to outstrip everything, 
but proved worthless in the end as honey-gatherers. But 
the longevity of a queen is an important factor, and Dr. 
Gallup is right when he says it takes 2 years totesta 
queen. But for a breeder it takes 3 years; and if the 
queen should be dead before her daughters are tested, she 
would be of no use; but if the queens are reared rightly, 
they will nearly all live 3 years, a good many 4, and a very 
few five ; at least such is my experience. 

Of course, I allow my queens to lay to their full capac- 
ity, using 40 to 50 combs during the height of the season, 
and that may have something to do with shortening their 
lives. Iam using the 10-frame Langstroth hive, and have 
to tier them up 4 and 5 stories high, and I wish now 
that I had a 12-frame hive, as 5 stories are too high for con- 
venience, and 4 are not high enough to accommodate the 
most of my queens. Chippewa Co., Wis. 


& 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
for. Look at them. 


Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 
(The Qesstions vy © mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when 


will answer them here. do not ask the 
or to send answers by mail.—Eprror.| 








Wintering Bees in a Garret. 


My kitchen is one-story, ceiled (not plastered) above. 
The garret is therefore warm. Would that bea good place in 
which to winter afew colonies, putting the hives against 
the wall and cutting a hole so they can flyat will? I have 
a weak colony (happened to be unfortunate). In this weak 
colony is a queen that I prize very highly. If I put this 
colony in the warm garret, with hive or brood-chamber 
space reduced, will she, or can she, be induced to rear brood 
there, this month or next? They have plenty of stores. 

, KENTUCKY. 


ANSWERS.—I don’t know enough to answer your ques- 
tion. It is barely possibly that bees would winter first-class 
shape in that garret, but it would be best totry it first on 
a small scale. 

It will be difficult to get that colony to rear brood 
through November and December, and it would almost 
certainly be of no advantage if they should. The quieter 
they can be kept the better. 


—_——_— 2 i 


The Queen’s Laying—Brood-Nest Covering for Winter 
—Langstroth Hive. 


1. A’queen deposits eggs in worker and drone cells. 
Does the location of the egg produce a male or female bee ? 
or has the queen the capacity or ability tolay a drone-egg 
in a drone-cell, and a worker-egg in a worker-cell ? 

2. What is the best covering for the brood-nest in win- 
ter, a cloth or thin board ? 

3. A queen lays twoeggs. One hatches a worker-bee, 
the other a drone. Now, the bees make a queen of the 
worker-egg, and she is fertilized by the drone—her brother. 
Will their stock be as good as if the queen and drone had 
come from different stock ? 

4. Are the Langstroth hive and frame as good as 


others ? KENTUCKY. 
ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. Opinions are divided. 
Some think there is volition on the part of the queen, and 
some think there is some kind of mechanical compression 
or something of the sort that obliges the queen to lay in 


each cell the appropriate egg. 

2. For outdoors it is generally believed that it is better 
to use the cloth so as to allow of upward ventilation. For 
the cellar it makes little or no difference if everything is 
open enough below. 

3. The general answer will be ‘** No.”’ 

4. That depends on what is meant by Langstroth hive 
andframe. One answer to the question is that there is no 
better, for every movable-frame hive is a Langstroth. 


—->_ oe —_ 


Cellar-Wintering—Robbing and the Robbed. 


1. I have kept bees for 5 years, and I now have about 20 
colonies. I winter them in the cellar, where the temperature 
is from 40 to 45 degrees. It is a good cellar to winter bees 
in, but this year I have 2 colonies that are very short of 


stores. How will it do to put a super on each of them with 
ten pounds of honey? This honey is stored in pound 
boxes. 


2. How can I see that the bees are robbing? And how 
can I see when they are robbed ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will be all right z/ you are sure the bees 
will reach the honey. The danger is that that they will re- 
main on the combs and starve with the honey out of reach 
above them. Indeed, they will be pretty sure to do so if 
they do not carry the honey down before being taken into 
the cellar. You might put the sections in frames, and then 
put the frames of sections in the hive close up to the bees. 





If eight of the sections will not go in a brood-frame, cut 
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away one or two sides from some of the sections until they 
will go in. 

2. You cannot tell by appearances ; indeed, it is seldom 
that you can tell from appearances that a colony is robbing. 
It merely looks like a colony working very busily. But if 
you see one colony working very busily when others seem 
idle, you may suspect that the busy colony is being robbed 
or is robbing some other colony. It is easier to tell the col- 
ony that is being robbed. If you find bees flying very 
busily at a hive, especially if you know that the colony is 
weak, and you know it is not a time when bees are storing 
rapidly, you may be tolerably sure mischief is going on. 
Catch and kill a bee coming out, and one going in. If it is 
a case of robbing, you will find the bee coming out filled 
with honey, and the one going in will be empty. 


————<—+-2- 


Producing Extracted Honey. 


Kansas is not a great honey-State, and the past season 
has been a hard one on the bees—too cold and wet. I have 
kept bees for four years, and they have stored a little sur- 
plus every year. I have run for comb honey altogether, so 
far. I have at this time (Nov. 3) 28 colonies, having started 
in the spring with 19 colonies, good, bad and indifferent, and 
took off between 900 and 1000 sections. Iget 12% centsa 
piece for them. 

1. I use the 8-frame hive, and think some of running 
part of my bees for extracted honey. Is that size large 
enough ? 

2. Will I have to wire all my combs? 

3. Is there an extractor made that will give satisfaction 
with section honey ? 

I have taken the Bee Journal for two years, and read it 
with interest. While there are a good many things written 
that are hard for us beginners to understand, yet enough 
is written to help us on the right track ; and then experience 
is the best teacher, anyway. KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is quite possible you might be better 
pleased with a larger hive, but you can make the 8-frame 
very large by additional stories. 

2. Combs were used fof extracting before wired combs 
were heard of; but while combs are new great care must be 
used in extracting if they are not wired. 


3. Probably any extractor can do the work of extracting 
sections by using in it wire-cloth pockets to hold the sec- 
tions. But it is a fussy job, at best, toextract sections. 





Queens Not Successfuily Introduced. 


Iam not pleased with a queen that came latein August. 
I introduced her according to instructions on the cage, toa 
colony that had been queenless and without brood two or 
three weeks. After four or five days I examined, but failed 
to find the queen. The colony still remains queenless and 
without brood. Can you account for her non-acceptance ? 

UTAH. 

ANSWER.—Hard to tell. None of the ordinary methods 
of introducing queens is infallible, and the safe introduc- 
tion of queens is still an unsettled question. A plan may 
succeed ninety-nine times and fail the hundredth time, and 
yet no one can say why the hundredth time should be any 
different. It is barely possible that in spite of your not 
finding the queen she may still be present. Sometimes a 
queen will be ina hive a good many days before beginning 
to lay, and sometimes queens stop laying in September, and 
not very late in September, either. So the queen may be 
still there, waiting to lay next spring. The colony had been 
**queenless and without brood two or three weeks.””’ Some- 
times when queenless so long they become reconciled to 
their condition, and when a queen is offered they will have 
none of her. It is just possible that a young queen was 
reared in the hive, causing the death of the queen intro- 
duced, the young queen being afterwards lost on her wed- 
ding-tour. 

Other guesses might be made, but I may as wellown up 
first as last that I don’t know why the queen was not suc- 
cessfully introduced. 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 


— 
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* The Afterthousht. * 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











.6380, .6381, .6382, .63838. 


The above, and the six numerals next in succession, 
stand for the different departments of apiculture, it seems 
(Interjections from the boys.) Also, .63833 and .63834 stand 
for more minutely subdivided apicultural things. If we 
only go far enough we can find ourselves—instead of losing 
ourselves, as those who wander far are apt todo. Mayhap, 
about .63839876543210 will prove to be this here ‘‘ After- 
thought’’ of ours. ‘*‘ Amazin’ !”’ 

But, really, my mind has not had such a stirring up for 
quite awhile as it got by contemplating this simple scheme 
for putting absolutely everything into its own numbered 
pigeon-hole. Ithank Mr. C. P. Dadant for bringing it to 
our attention. Both advantages and objections seem 
rather obvious. Very desirable that classification and sub- 
division should be the des¢ possible, and an iron-clad rule to 
make just ten parts every time could rather seldom be ex- 
actly the best. Awkward to divide a clover leaf into ten 
parts, and simple to divide it into three. Asa first division 
of all human thought, effort and knowledge, I should be for 
making nearer fifty items than ten. 

Moreover, I think this can be done and will leave the 
advantages of the system intact. One foundation idea of 
the system seems to be that decimals can always be added 
to without affecting the value of previous figures. Adding 
two figures to simple five makes it five thousand, and we 
have to think of the great increase in value. That’s an ir- 
relevant idea in this use of figures, and it does not trouble 
so much on the other side of the decimal point. But putting 
the frs/ division on the left of the decimal point does not 
bring in the difficult—and thereby we can have as many 
divisions as we want the first time. So doing wecan leave 
some blanks (after the manner of numbering houses on a 
street) in which the world’s future thought can have space 
to work without so completely abolishing our work. Let 
me illustrate my scheme, not having seen the other one. 

A. Things pertaining in whole or in part to the soul of man. 


1. Religion. 4. Soul Philosophy. 
2. Evangelism. 5. Music. 
3. Philanthropy. 

Then five blanks left, and continuing— 


B. Things most properly pertaining to the mind of man. 


11. Mental Philosophy. 16. Rhetoric. 
12. Languages. 17. Mathematics. 
13. Literature. 18. Astronomy. 
14. History. 19. Geology. 
15. Logic. 20. Cosmogony. 
Anda big lot more. Then many blanks left, and con- 
tinuing— 
C. Things pertaining for the most part to the body of man. 
101. Medicine. 106. Mining. 
102. Athletics. 107. Engineering. 
103. Agriculture. 108. Transportation. 
104. Hunting. 109. Navigation. 
105. Fishing. 110. Defense. 


And a lot more. 
stead of (.638). 

Coming to our own corner,I suspect that those who 
look upon Apiculture mainly as a science will refuse to be 
pleased with any classification which satisfies those who 
consider it mainly as a means of getting a living—and vice 
versa. 

I fear a similar trouble will go through pretty much the 
whole thing. Spiritually-inclined man will say that o/ 
course things pertaining to the soul must have the most 
prominent spread. Scientifically-inclined man will say 
that of course the sciences must have a raging lion’s share 
of the whole view. Bread-and-butter man will want both 
spiritual and scientific things crowded into small and incon- 
spicious corners, that the general landscape may be filled 
with things “‘ practical,’’ as he would term it. 

Also, so many things have a bearing on work-a-day af 
fairs, too, that the pigeon-holing of the same thing in tw 
places will be dreadful. Page 647. 


Thus we get Apiculture as (103.8) in- 
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SCRAPING SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


Twelve hundred sections a pretty good day’s work 
scraping honey with a knife. We should say so, Miss Wil- 
son. Somebody, some time, will want to define a standard 
day’s work at scraping honey. For the present we will 
let this be it. Possibly some of the brethren will call it 
nearer the ‘‘record”’’ than the ‘‘ standard,”’’ as it is one for 
each half minute of the ten-hour day. 

And if your arrangements allow the bees to get at the 
section-bottoms. and if you are willing to sandpaper, then 
Miss Wilson’s tightening-up frame, to facilitate sandpaper- 
ing a whole super at once, is evidently very valuable. 

As a matter of experience—with small crops—I scrape 
my sections a few ata time, and find myself looking for- 
ward to it as restful work instead of shuddering at it. I 
must confess, however, that itis dirty. Perhaps the grand 
key to this difference is the fact that bees can’t get at my 
sections anywhere except on the edges. Page 647. 


NURSE-BEES AND ADOPTED BROOD. 


Not mentioned in print before—that’s the kind of thing 
readers cry for. This time it is the alleged fact that nurse- 
bees will stay a little more faithfully with recently adopted 
brood than with their own. This when making nuclei. Un- 
expected. Both ‘‘ Ohio’’ and Dr. Miller agree that it is so. 
Here’s my guess: Want-to-be nurses and the bees below 
crowd them off and will not let them, because they are not 
needed. Having just got a longed-for job they natur- 
ally incline to stick to it. Page 650. 


BUCKEYE—ROBBER-BEES—VIRGIN QUEENS—SWEET CLOVER— 
HEARTSEASE. 


Buckeye is abundant here, and much visited in bloom- 
time; but I never saw or heard of any ill from it. Have 
my eyes been dull? or has California a more poisonous 
species than ours? or is Mr. Brown mistaken? Page 651. 

Spoil the welcome of quiet robbers by scenting them 
with something sprayed onthem. Shouldn’t wonder if that 
would work sometimes. Page 652. 

Interesting experience of Dr. W. A. Johnson. Very 
young virgins will very often supersede old queens by 
—- running them in as soon as they emerge. Page 
653. 

Aha! Sweet clover has (in Mississippi) learned to grow 
in competition with weeds and grasses, without requiring 
the grinding of wheels or trampling of stock. And this 
within the last two years. Page 655. 

Have often wondered why our abundant heartsease 
should be of solittle value to us when it is so often men- 
tioned as important. Another case of longitude. Like 
alfalfa it leaves its honey when it comes this side the Missis- 
sippi. Page 659. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3'4x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,”’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes”’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we arc using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 60 cts.; 250 for $1.25; 500 
for $2.25 ; 1000 for $4.00. If you wish your business card 
printed at the bottom of -the front page, add 25 cts. to your 


order. 
——__—_—< « @—_ —_ 


*¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome mew yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 





a 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get them 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 














Late Strawberries. 


November 12 I picked nearly two quarts of large, ripe 
strawberries, and we had strawberry short-cake for dinner. 
Isn’t that doing pretty well for McHenry Co., Ill.? 


i i 


When to Put Bees into the Cellar. 


When shall I put my bees into the cellar? This is my 
first year of bee-keeping, and I want to put them in at just 
the right time, but I don’t know what the right time is. 

BEGINNER. 

ANSWER.—Just as long as the weather is pleasant, and 
there is a chance of your bees having a flight occasionally, 
they are better out-of-doors, 

In regions where it is cold enough to make cellar-win- 
tering desirable, it is well to leave the bees out until settled 
cold weather comes. It is very difficult to tell just when 
is the right time to put them in. The temperature may go 
down to zero, and if it is early in the season, and there isa 
reasonable chance fortheir having a good flight later, bet- 
ter leave them out. On the other hand, if it is the middle 
of November, and the bees have had a good flight within a 
day or two, and it comes acold snap, better not take many 
chances. That last good flight just before they go in is 
what we want to make sure of, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect settled cold weather soon after the middle of Novem- 
ber. If possible, itis best to put them in the very day after 
they have had a good flight. 


Put it down asa fixed rule thatit is always the right 
time to put bees in just after they have had their last flight ; 
but the trouble is to know which is going to be their last 
flight. 


a ee 
Sweetening Up Sour Honey. 


Four kegs of last year’s fine, white honey have soured. 
Will heating up sweeten it? If not, whaf will? They are 
a mild case of it? A prescription for use will greatly 
oblige. New YorK. 


ANSWER.—Being a mild case, heating up may do som2 
good, but great care would be required in not heating too 
much, as the flavor would be spoiled. Slow and long heat- 
ing is best, setting on the reservoir of the cook-stove, or 
some place where it would heat very slowly, during several 
days. 

r It might be a good thing to skim or pour off the top, as 
that is probably the worst, and treat separately. 


Perhaps the best way would be to let it candy, then 
drain, and the thin part will all drain off, and after heating 
what is left you will no doubt have some very good honey. 
The thin part which is drained off you can use for vinegar. 
If too bad to candy and drain, the whole of it might be used 
for vinegar. Or, as it is a mild case, the whole of it might 
be used for cooking purposes, always supposing you can 
dispose of it to some baker who uses a good deal. 


HP --- 


A Silver-Spoon Swarm. 


There has been no need for us to invoke Jupiter Pluvius, for 
rain we had in plenty, and not only rain, but sometimes thunder 
and lightnings too genuine to be mistaken for Salmoneus driving 
his chariot over his brazen bridge and throwing down lighted 
torches. During these manifestations of Jupiter, the bees necessarily 
stayed at home, and as we learn from Indiana papers, the heavy rains, 
and the limited supply of white clover caused by last summer's 
drouth. have both combined to make the honey crop short this year 
in Indiana. 

As regards my own bees, I have but one colony, for never having 
kept bees until this year, I thought it best to confine mj experiences 
to a single hive, until profiting by what lessons I learn, Ican perhaps 
one day realize my vision of a long bee-bench oceupied with colonies, 


whose homes fairly overflowing with their luxurious sweetness, might 
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well rival the palace of Madame Tartine and 
her family, that is described in such appetiz- 
ing verse in La Mere L’Oie. 

One remembers the old adage— 


‘* A swarm in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
But the swarm of July 
Isn’t worth a fly.” 


My own belongs to the silver-spoon class, so 
I could not expect much, if, indeed, anything, 
in the way of surplus honey. No, nota drop 
of honey by way of tribute,or to pay fora 
silver spoon, was ever taken upstairs, but 
downstairs investigation shows that they have 
collected sufficient food for their winter pro- 
vision. 

Then, besides, my colony was occasionally 
visited by small bands of robber-bees. I do 
not know what Hippolyta was doing during 
the sieges, but I know that her Amazons 
fought bravely, and were victorious. I had 
an anti-robbing entrance made according to 
Cheshire’s device, and it proved the most 
effectual of all my plans to aid the bees. Bold, 
indeed, must be that bandit bee or wax-moth 
which would thread that narrow and crooked 
passage! Alert, indeed, are the sentinels 
— at those corners to meet the daring 

oe! 

Therefore, taking into consideration the 
disadvantages resulting from a late swarm, 
robbers, wet weather, and the cornucopia not 
overflowing, the owner of this colony has no 
cause to be dissatisfied if the bees failed to 
bring her a silver spoon; and, if on account 
of empty supers, the commercial honey-king 
sits in the parlor without money, let us hope, 
at least, that the blessed queen-bee is in the 
kitchen eating bread and honey from out of 
numberless silver spoons brimful and run- 
ning over! 

One can build hives in the air as well as 
castles, so I have visions of hives and honey, 
of prime swarms and after-swarms, of flowers 
and of bees. But so have we all visions of 
summers tocome, when the visible delights 
of flower and bee will make us say with Zonas 
the Sardian: 


*““Ye nimble honey-making bees, the flowers 
are in their prime; 

Come, now, and taste the little buds of 
sweetly breathing thyme; 

Of tender poppies all so fair, or bits of raisin 
sweet, 

Or down that: decks the apple-tribe,or fra- 
grant violet; 

Come, nibble on—your vessels store with 
honey while you can, 

In order that the hive-protecting, bee-presery- 
ing Pan 

May have a tasting for himself, and that the 
hand so rude 

That cuts away the comb, may leave your- 
selves some little food.” 

Kate V. AUSTIN. 
Wayne Co., Ind., Sept. 8. 
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What Yon Yonson Thinks 
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Vell, Peter Peterson he com over das dinner 
time, an das veder bean awful fine an varm, 
an dom bees dom bean flying som hunding for 
somdings eider sveet or green. Now, Peter 
Peterson, he bean first cussin to Ole Peterson, 
cours Ole he got more cussins now, but Peter 
he bean da first von. Dats vat Peter sed, any 
vay. 

Now, Peter he bean vay bout 200 pounds, 
an he don’t bean very long in das country. 
By an by a bee com bussing roun Peter, an he 
tak off his hat an goan tofite him. An purty 
soon tre or four bees dom youst sit rite down 
in Peter’s hair, an Peter he yust yump roun 
so fast—ay vas almost fraid Peter goan to run 
over himself. 

Purty soon von little bee he sit rite down on 
Peter’s nose, an for bout five minit ay don’t 
know if Peter vas all stars. or if he bean all 
stripes, orif it bean som cyclone vat youst 
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Bees Wanted on Shares. 


HAVE YOU IDLE CAPITAL ? 

We are owners of 1000 colonies of bees, and 
want 100) moretorun on shares. We have the 
best location in the best wr of Texas, and will 
give as references H.W. Wiseman & Co., Bank- 
ers, Paul Neubauer, P.M., or any responsible 
business firm of Floresville or Hutto, Texas. 
We have the best assistants we can procure, 
and have been in the business since 1893. We 
have heavy fall rains, and next year will be a 
big one for honey. If you have as many as 250 
colonies of bees, ship them to us, pay the cost 
of location, and supply us the necessary equip- 
ment for honey production, and we will give 
them all the necessary attention, and give you 
one-half the honey. Bees must be all in either 
8 or 10 frame Dovetailed or Langstroth hives. 
Let us explain to you more fully; theretore, we 
solicit your correspondence. 


THE HYDE BEE CO., Floresville,Tex. 


48Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TANACETIFOLIA 
6 —1 oz. seed, 25 cts. in 
January, if ordered 
Now.~ Any quantity. O. LUHDORFFP, 
48A2t VISALIA, CALIF. 


jFENGE! maces’: 


trong, Chicken- 

waged Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


40Etf Please mention the Bee Journal 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
liolding 330 Ibs. net; % barrels, 180 1bs.; kits, 
33% Its. Prices—7}éc per pound in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 
company order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
41A13t N, L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 

ultrymen and thousands of others. 
Bold medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 
circular free. Complete catalogue, 
‘ 180 pages, 8x1] in., mailed for 10c, 
Ask nearest officefor book No. 50 

CYPHERS INOUBATOR COMPANY, 

Butmalo, \. ¥., Chieago, lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N, XY 


tlease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 






























The Nickel Plate Road 


will afford its patrons an opportunity 
to take advantage of low rates for 
Christmas and New Year holidays, by 
selling tickets ata fare and a third for 
the round-trip to all points on their 
line, Dec. 24, 25, 31, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903. Return limit including Jan. 2, 
1903. Through service to New York 
City, Boston and other eastern points. 
Chicago passenger station, Harrison 
St. and 5th Ave. For further informa- 
tion, address John Y.Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
66-47 A5t 





bean vent over. But by an by it begi: 
kine of clear up, an ay look all roun, 
mine goodnes! aydon’t kin see Peter. 
purty soon ay hear big racket in da sellar. »» 
ay godown an ay fine Peter, he being e 
behine da potatis box. Ay coax for long ti 
an by and by ay make to com out, but he 
da yust hurt awful; an he say, ‘ My yi: 
dom don’t hav no bugs in da old country 
bite lak dem tings.’’ Cours, dom bean had 
bees in Sveden, but Peter he don’t never b 
had much experience. But, my ying, it bean 
yust vort four dollars to seen Peter. He by 
purt neer bline on von side, an da odder sie 
he don’t kin see a little bit. An, mine good- 
ness, his nose yust stick out lak Chicago. An 
dom tears yust run all around Peter’s nose. 
Maw, she put kerosene all over Peter’s fac: 
an in his hair, an on his nose, but it don’t 
seems to dun much gud. Dats vat Peter say, 
any vay. 

So ven Peter vent home he seems to bean 
kine of mad, an he say he goan to git even 
Couree, if ve goan to fite dom bees po das vay 
ve goan to git left; but da honey vat dom 
make it. bean awful sveet an helty, an ay tank 
it bean som gud ting to sensom body roun to 
tell all das peoples how good it bean. It bean 
good for bad colds, and coffing, an purt near 
all kines of sickness. Now,if dom peoples 
ma honey can yust save das doctor few trips, 
den dom save money nuf to buy lots ma 
hunny, an it bean plenty gud ting for dom 
chilrens—som don’t need to be sick. It don’t 
bean notting so gud for company som hunny, 
an ven dom peoples have plenty honny dom 
don’t bean so hard on das sugger-bole. 

Ay don’t got time to go roun, but Peter he 
bean had plent experence now. Mebby he go. 
But, my ying, it don’t bean safe for Peter to 
carry any samples, coz him lak hunny so vell 
he mebby ete up hole ting. 

Ven Peter com out of da seller das time, 
ven dom bees bite him so bad, ay tank him 
bean look lak Propaganda, but ay been to 
Kansas an ay seen lots of yack-rabits, an dom 
yump youst bout lak Peter ven dom bees bean 
bite him. An Peter he bean big nuf to mak 
dom peoples ete plenty hunny all rite. 

Dr. Gandy he say dom peoples vat eat 
plenty hunny never bean git brites diseas. Ay 
tank him bean rite. Ay no feller vat got 
brites diseas plenty bad. He bean von of dem 
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CLIMBING 


awoven wire fence is a pretty good test. You can 
climb the PAGE without leaving your mark. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





I-Ib Keystone 
..« HONGY-JAr' 


These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7% inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunk a trifle below 
the top, and then fill in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in singie gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only about 
20 gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146ErieSt., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journa! 
when writing advertisers. 
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fellers vat hang round da salune, and he bean 
iwful brite on da en of his nose, an his nose 
ean red yust lak ours heating stove on Cris- 
nas morning. Ay tank das bean da vorst 
(ing vat ay never seen. He got vife an chil- 
dren, too, an his voman she hav to do vash- 
ing for living, on dom chilren dom go bar- 
futted ven it bean cold, an dom don’t can go 
to skul much, coz das paw he don’t vil by any 
books. If hunny can kure das kine of fellers, 
ien ay tank it bean some gud ting, coz das 
bean da vorse diseas vat ay never seen. Ay 
tank if he by more hunny an less visky it 
bean plenty much better for das famly. Ven 
das feller tak on plenty visky he don’t got 
more sens dan to fite his own granmudder. 
Ay tank brites diseas bean plenty bad ting. 
Ay hope das N. B.-K. A. have nex big camp 
metings in Chicago, coz den Yon Yonson he 
goan to be dar, if he have to go hors back an 
ride ole Yim. Yon YOnson. 


Jan 


DISGOUNLS 1OF Early Orders. 


On all cash orders received before Jan. 1, 1903, we will allow you a discount 
of 4 percent; before April Ist, 2 percent. Send us a list of the goods you want 
and we will quote prices by return mail. : 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 


WHITE COMB HONEY WANTED. 


Please write us, stating source gathered from, quantity, and price delivered 
here. It must be put up in no-drip cases. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO.. 
144 & 146 E, Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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: FROM MANY FIELDS 3 


The Dandy Hat-Box Feeder. 
Any married man can make one. 
Directions: Take your wife’s largest card- 
board hat-box; put the cover on the bottom 
of the box, to strengthen it; cut the deep 
part to say four inches in depth. Then take 
your brad-awl and punch the bottom of this 
combination full of holes. Now, put this 
over the frames, add on an empty super, so 
you can put on the hive-cover, and you are 
fixed. Just fill the feeder full of honey, or 
sugar syrup if you have not the other, cover 
up the hive, and the bees will do the rest. 

The next day when you go to see that hive, 
the bees will have licked up and stored that 
honey in a way that will astonish you. Be- 
sides, the feeder will help keep the bees warm 
in cold weather. It isin the hive and ready 
for use next spring. 

How much for this patent do you say? Oh, 
a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal will do. If your wife starts any 
trouble for taking her hat-box you’ll have to 
square the matter with her. I’m only giving 
you good advice, not fighting your battles. 
I’m posted on family rows, and never mix in 
such unpleasantness. Benevolently, 

Your UNCLE FRANK. 





A **Shoeked’’ Swarm! 


Now that the (should-have-been) honey 
harvest is a thing of the past, we were all 
snuggling down to comfortably snoozle away 
the few intervening months between now and 
next spring, having donned our sleeping- 
robes and night-caps with the hopeful ex- 
pectation of quietly dozing away the said 
months, should they be allotted to us. Hardly 
had* we reclined ina comfortable position 
when we were shockingly awakened from our 
sweet reverie of hives and honey by big, bold 
head-lines of, ‘‘Nomenclature of Forced 
Swarms,’’ page 691. Our heads do not get 
any rest. Itis first one argument and then 
another. Why must we worry about Nomen- 
clature? I can boldly answer (a /a Miller), 
‘*T don’t know.”” We must wake up and 
argue about the proper or improper name for 
aswarm. I don’t believe it makes any dif- 
ference to the swarm what they are called, as 
long as they have a long-tongued, long-lived, 
and long-pedigreed queen, lots of stores, and 
good, comfortable quarters to keep house in. 

For the sake of argument I call it a 
“shocked’’ swarm, because the bees are 
thrown off by the shock of the shake, there- 
fore they are shocked when the shaking is 
shocking enough to shake them off the comb 
on which they were previously. I do not 
pretend to shake against such a shaker as Mr. 
E. R. Root, nor do I want to be shocking to 
our dear Dr. Miller, but I must express my 
unshaken belief, before the man with a 
jouncer comes along and scoops us all up, by 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free. W.Chester,Pa 





C. H. W. WEBER, 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth.) 


ntral and Fr 
Ce ceman Avenues, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


THE BEST MADE. 
BEE-SUPPLIES ; ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 
\ 1-1b. sq.Standard,with cork, gr., $4.75 | 1-1b. eq. Standard,spring top,gr.,$5.50 
be Wy “+. “ ‘ 3 75 l-lb. Key _ 
HONEY-JARS ) Son o © 360] t-te. Octagon, cevten ten aeene Aas 
“ +. Ld 4.75 








\%-lb. - 
SEEDS f 100 Ibs. white sweet-scented clover,$10 | 100 lbs. White Dutch, $20 
i) - 400 ibe. yellow : “ “$15 | Loz. Catnip seed, 10c 
sad s. alfa clover $12] Loz. Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, 1 
Honey Plants ( 100 ibs. Alsike clover, $15| 1 oz. Eucalyptus seed, . oe 





New plans, new prices, new schemes 
mds ()() S —we give you over 50 percent com- 
mission on fine, big books selling 


at 22c, 37c, 73c; and you can 
SELL 2to6AT EVERY HOUSE. 


Address quickly, HOWARD & CO., 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 


47A3t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
te. ht 


‘We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies tag Northwest 


Send for catalog. mo * 

















* Se a ania y Minneapolis, Minn. 
We have the Best coods, Lowest Prices, and Best Shipping Facilities. 
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Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDEC IN THE APIARY. BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Fergusov supers. Sent FREE; write for it, 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight pa 1; price-list free. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, lowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran Council Bluff Towa: Chas, 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. ‘2E26t 


27 cents Cash x 
ak 
paid for Beeswax. * 2 sess pm 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 








This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
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advocating the pame of a jounced swarm; or 
before Yon Yonson Gallups up the Alley, 
Bent-on expressing himself in his Swedorgen- 
Limbergerburg excruciatingly funny expres- 
sions, I must retire from the platform of 
argument, and ‘‘go back and sit down”’ 
among the small fry, and fold my arms over 
my palpitating heart, while big men, with big 
capacities and big ideas, harangue and argue 
over the momentuous question whether the 
swarm is brish, brash, or brushed; shick, 
shack, or sbaken; jim, jammed or jounced, 

Now, I thank you for your forbearance 
with my nonsense, and will say with the 
patriarchs of old, ‘‘Let er go; let ’em have 
*" 

I will now crawl back into my little cell, 
until disturbed again. SHAKER. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Nov. 8. 





Bad Year for Bees. 


This was a bad year for bees here. I had 
five colonies last spring, and now have eight. 
I got 100 pounds of comb honey. 

There was no white clover last June, but it 
bloomed in August and yielded some honey. 

JAMES KANE. 

Dubuque Co., Iowa, Nov. 17. 





Rearing Long-Lived Bees. 


Mr. Henry Alley, in his concluding remarks 
on page 729, says: ‘‘ I have come to the con- 
clusion that we all rear queens by the same 
method as does Dr. Gallup. There is no 
other way to rear good queens. All queens 


PRA PRA PRAIA NAPS AIS FPN FR FFELP F EN FER IN INO 


$ | os For 
a 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 
" Boys, Girls, oidand young alike, 
make money working for us 
We furnish capital to start you m busi 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
samples to work with. URAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago.1II, 





Proven by Test.—For several years the ad- 
vertisement of the farm fence manufactured 
by the Coiled Spring Fence Co., of Winchester, 
Ind., has appeared in the columus of our paper, 
and will be found elsewhere in this issue. They 
have made the claims repeatedly that theirs is 





SUPPORTING THE WEIGHT OF 7 MEN. 


the strongest fence made, and offer to prove it 
by the fence itself. We have been privileged to 
reproduce from actual photographs an unique 
test of the Coiled Spring Fencing. The first 
picture shows a panel of this fence supporting 
7 men, whose combined weight was 1200 pounds. 

The wonderful elasticity of the Coiled Spring 
Fence is shown by the second picture which is 





AFTER RELIEVED OF THE WEIGHT. 


a reproduction of an actual photograph of the 
same panel of feuce taken immediately after 1e- 
lieved of the weight. The test was surely a se- 
vere one, and the picture shows the fencing 
fully equal to it. Catalogs and descriptive 
matter relative to this fencing are mailed free 
for the asking. When writing please mention 
the American Bee Journal. 


SPLENDID 
PRESENTS! 


For a little work you can easily 
earn watches, clocks, silver, 
games, books, dolls,knives, guns, 
cameras, etc. Don’t miss our 
NEW plan and special premium 
ist. Write to-day to—- HOWARD & e 

47A6t 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writins 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wh 7 1. Iahkhi 


I use a PROCESS that produces 'EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices aud compres, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet t work for us. Cow keepers ulu avs 
have money. We start you in business. You m+ke 


large profits. ey! work. We furnish capital. send 
10 cents for full live of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0.. Chicago, Ills. 
lease mention Bee Jourrfal when writing. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


24 years the best. Sm ok ers 






















Send for Circular. 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


> 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
a for beeswax. Send for our 1902 — 
H. HUNT & SON. Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 








SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we c; 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freiy 
or express, at the following prices, cash w 
the order: 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO. ILt 


POULTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
laying. For hatching and brood 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
g ) Incubators and Brooders — built 
upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 


THE ORMAS 


L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 











for | 
FreeCatalog 


5% 106% 2235 som 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.0 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.59 
Alsike Clover ............ 100 180 4.25 ; 
White Clover ..... Spore ~ 120 2.30 5.50 1 
Alfalfa Clover ........+.+ 80 1.40 3.25 6 













4A Lt Please mention the Kee Journal. 








The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
bebe 


the best; only $5.50 per gross. 
“eee 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY JARS © posse: 

SQUARE 
with patent glass stoppers and steel spring are 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Alfalfa 
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This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 

lfalfa extracted. 


above, and sell it. 


Mi ul “ in their honey. 


Write for Quantity Prices by Freight, if Interested. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and postage. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get 





this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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Extracted Honey For Sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Honey. <i -v aeiahens 


z aa Honeys 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
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reared in queenless colonies are reared by 
Nature’s best plan,’’ ete. I do not write to 
oppose Mr. Alley or any one else, but I do 
want to say that whenever I rear queens in 
queenless colonies I get the poorest queens, 
and I consider those colonies forced to rear 
queens and far from Nature’s way of rearing 
them. Nature makes arrangements for young 
queens before the old queen departs (except 
in case of accident). When Nature has not 
been thwarted by man, but rightly assisted, 
good queens are the results, with a fertile 
queen at liberty and laying in the hive. 

I wonder if my article on page 268 (1900) 
was the start of this commotion on rearing 
long-lived bees. Dr. Gallup is on the line for 
the production of the best queens, yet he ad- 
mits he does not know all. Again, on page 
519, Mr. Alley says: ‘‘ I have found by actual 
experiments that a colony of bees will not 
rear good queens while there is a fertile queen 
present. I don’t want anyone to tell me it 
can be done, for I assert that it cannot be 
done by any person,’’ etc. Well, well, I might 
assert it can be done by the bees, but not by 
‘““any person.’’ I have demonstrated this to 
be the only way I can depend on getting good 
queens, and when conditions are right, in per- 
fect harmony with Nature. 


Lucas Co., Iowa. Geo. W. RIKER. 


Had to Feed All Summer. 


I have 40 colonies of bees, and I had to 
feed them all summer; it was so cold and 
rainy that the bees could not get much chance 
to work. I took off 1800 pounds of fine bass- 
wood honey, all in one-pound boxes. 

Lycoming Co., Pa. T. 8. APKER. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE 


Chicago - Northwestern. — The executive 
committee of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association have planned to hold the 
best convention ever convened in Chicago. The 
date is Dec. 3d and 4th, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Five eminent bee-keepers have been in- 
vited, and are expected to attend. More defi- 
nite announcement later. Watch for it. Re- 
duced rates on account of the fat stock show, 
which is held Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th. 

HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 
SHEEP MONEY 25, 999? Mone 


if you work forus. We will start you in 
ness and the capital. Work 
‘ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
Ry line of P PUBL! and iculars. 
DRAPER io» Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
FOUR PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
FROM 
CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
AND OMAHA 
TO 
CALIFORNIA 
WITH CHOICE OF ROUTES. 














These excursions leave Chicago every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday at 11:30 p.m., and Omaha every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday at 4:25 p.m.. in Pullman Tour- 
ist Sleeping Cars, over the Union 
Pacific. The cars are accompanied all 
the way by conductors skilled in the 
service of excursion parties. The 
Union Pacific is the only line from 
Omaha running four excursions to 
California every week. 

These excursions can be joined at 
any point enroute. 

For full information call on or ad- 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small supply of fresh, 
clean CATNIP SEED on hand, and will 
mail free, two ounces of it, to any 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
us One New Subscriber for one year 
with $1.00. 

Two ounces of this seed will give 
you a good start of one of the best 
honey-producing plants known. We 
will also send to the new subscriber 
on this offer the rest of this year’s 
Journals free. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL 


S h: START YOU IN BUSINES 5 
We will present you with the first & you 








take in to start you in a good paying | usi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to be 


gin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
‘ease mention Bee Joumal when writing, 





Reduced Rate for Christmas and 
New Year Holidays. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets Dec. 24, 25 and 31, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903, at rate of a fare anda third for 
the round-trip, to any point located in 
Central Passenger Association terri- 
tory, good returning to and including 
Jan. 2, 1903. Pullman service on all 
trains. Individual Club Meals, rang- 
ing in price from 35c to $1.00, served 
in dining-cars. Address John Y. Cal- 
ahan, General Agent, 113 Adams St., 
Chicago, for particulars. Chicago city 
ticket office, 111 Adams St.; Depot, 
Harrison St. and 5th Ave. 65-47A5t 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which ie the sh breeder and 


his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO. ILL. 


ENVELOPES 


printed to order, only 


$1.00 per 1000 
A neat little coupon on each envelope will 
bring you dollars. Other printing cheap. Ad- 
dress at once, 


HOWARD & Co., 
7A6t 519 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing. 


ANTED WHITE CLOVER EX- 

TRACTED HONEY! 

Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 

32Atf Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The Monette Qreen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ia 
catching and clipping Queeus 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journai for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 








dress W.G. NEIMYER, G.A., 
193 South Clark St., 
44Atf Chicago, IIl. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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CHICAGO, Nov. 19.—A slow, steady market 
may be said of conditions now prevailing in 
Chicago. The volume of sales are small, and 
the receipts are correspondingly so. 15@léc is 
obtained for best lots of white combin a job- 
bing way, while for selections a little more is 
asked; amber grades, 10@15c, according to 
flavor, style, etc. Extracted, white, 7@8c; am- 
ber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 30c on arrival. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Good demand for 
honey at former prices. Fancy white comb, 
l6c; A No. 1, 15@l6c; No.1, 15@15%c; buck- 
wheat, 14@14%c. Extracted, light, 7@7c; 
mixed, 64%@7c; buckwheat, 6%c. Beeswax, 0c. 
H. R. Wrieut. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tendency of prices is steady. We 
quote our market as follows: Fancy white 1- 
Pa sections in cartons, léc; No. 1,15c; No. 
, very light supply, 14c; glass-front sections 
generally one cent less than this. 
light amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 
Brake, Scott & Les. 


Extracted, 


KAnSAS CirTy, Nov. 22.—We quote fancy white 
comb honey, per case 24 sections, $3.50; No. 
1 white, per case 24 sections, $3.40; No. 2 white 
and amber, per case of 24 sections, $3.25. Ex- 
tracted, white, per pound, 7%c; amber, 6%c. 
Beeswax, 27@30c. 

Our market has changed quotations of comb 
honey from pound to the case. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—There is a good demand 
for all grades of extracted honey, prices rang- 
ing as follows: Amber and Southern in bar- 
rels, 54%@64c; clover and basswood, 7@8c. 
Fancy comb sells 16@17c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


New York, Nov. 8.—Demand for comb honey 
is good and same finds ready sale at from 
15@l6éc for fancy white, 14c for No. 1 white, 12@ 
13c for No. 2 white, and 12@13c for buckwheat. 
Extracted in fair demand at 7%c for white, 6%c 
for light amber, and 6c for dark. Southern in 
barrels from 60@65c per gallon. Beeswax quiet 
at from 27@28c. ILDRETH & SEGELKER. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is good and prices area little better, as 
the supply does not meet the wants. Extra 
water-white fancy is selling as high as 16 cents; 
other 7 less, according to quality. Ex- 
tracted is very active and prices are a little 
better; amber, 54@5%c; alfalfa, 64@7% cents; 
white clover, 74%@8c. Beeswax. 28c. 

Cc. H. W. Weeer. 


San Francisco, Nov. 12.—White comb honey, 
10%@11 cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 5@-—c. Ex- 
tracted, white,6@6%c; light amber, 4 @5'ic; 
amber, 34%@4c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@27c; strictly fancy light, 292@—. 

White is reported scarce; light amber honey 
in fair supply. The bulk of California produced 
honey is sold for Eastern shipment in carload 
lots from producing point at bottom price. 
Small lots of choice honey that can be used in 
loca) trade bring more. Quotations here given 
are current prices to producer, f.o.b. shipping 
point, on Eastern basis for extracted and Cali- 
fornia basis for comb. 
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R. A. BURNETT & CO., 1199S. Water St., Curcaco 
33Atf Piedse mention the Bee Journal. 


—-Extracted HONEY 
Wanted Mail sample, and state 
styleof package and price 
delivered in Chicago. 
John F, Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, tl. 


MAtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 


price delivered Cincinnati. C,H. W. WEBER. 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHO, 

















Chicago, IiL 


4 Atf Mention the American Bee Journal 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Nov. 27, 1902. 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

Sa” Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. Hix1, Editor.) 

ce” W.M. GerrisuH, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. O:der of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee vourna: when writing, 





Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, anda 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 
ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 

We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.7" a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 





SS) 
If. wtry them once you will likely use no 
other <ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. 


JEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
14 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago,| Il. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


California! F.2%, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
dsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANcIsScO, Car, 











BEE-SUPPLIES! 


ROOTS GOo0os Sen Z . “Pp 
mn , \— 
Ae > BAAT ROOT'S PRICES A 


Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 MASS. AVE. IMOLAMAPOLIS. IND. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 












What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
bay - ee eatetactee * PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, 
Why does it sell so well P Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. use in 24 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ivos:---. SC5C 








Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





er ee DADANT & SON, 
nak Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 





@ Dadant’s Foundation 3: 


+ Da, Siw Se, Saw, Soe, Sa, Oy, ty, Se, Se, Oe Os Oe Oe ae ee a ee 
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> THE HERSHISER 


HON EY- JARS. 


These jars were designed for 
use in the honey exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition, in 
Buffalo, and are very neat and 
attractive. They have cork- 
lined aluminum caps which seal 
them tight. If honey is sealed 
in these jars while hot there 
will be no annoyance from gran- 
ulation. 

For exhibition purposes and a 
fancy trade nothing on the 
market compares with these jars. 
Put up your honey in a neat, at- 
tractive package, and sell it at a 
good price. 

The fact that the molds are 
constructed fur making the jars 
by hand instead of by machine, 
and the addition of the alumi- 
num caps, make the jars some- 
what more expensive than the 
ordinary jars. They are made 
in four sizes square and three 
sizes round, as shown in the il- 
lustration. We can supply them 
either from Medina or from 
Philadelphia at the following 
prices: 











l¢ pound Square Hershiser Jars, 
doz., 50c ; $5.40 per gross. 

l¢ pound Square Hershiser Jars, 
doz., 55c; $6.00 per gross. 








1 pound Square Hershiser Jars, - . - - Dozen, 80 cents; $ 9.00 per gross 
2 pound Square Hershiser Jars - - - - Dozen, $1.00; 10.80 per gross 
1g pound Round Hershiser Jars, - - - - Dozen, 60 cents; $ 6 60 per gross 
1 pound Round Hershiser Jars, - - - - Dozen, 75 cents; 8.40 per gross 
2 pound Round Hershiser Jars, - - . - Dozen, $1.10; 12.00 per gross 


These prices, although rather high in comparison with other jars, are as low as can 
be made on hand-made jars, and afford us a smaller margin of profit than other styles. 
Order a sample dozen of each size and be convinced. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 





WSF GEORGE W. YORK & CO. "4,4, Mo Es'¢ Street: 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them 
for their free Catalog. 
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